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This interview was conducted by 
telephone on June 27th. It was to ask a 
few hard questions, but other than that 
I expected it to be, well, routine. But 
Alan started off by dropping something 
of a bombshell... 

Ajan Moore : All that big personality stuff 
is getting a bit tedious for all parties 
concerned, so I think that I'm probably 
not going to be doing any more big fanzine 
interviews. 

Martin Skidmore : I'm not planning to make 
this one too big... 

AM: Do feel free to ask whatever you want 
because, well, we will be doing news stuff 
if anybody wants it but...I shan't be doing 
any conventions in future. 

MS: You're not going to be going to them 
at all? 

AM: No, probably not, because they're just 
so miserable for me, Martin. 

M£: I suppose having people turn up with 
a complete set of Swamp Things and... 

Oh Christ, it's worse than that, it's 
the whole relationship with fandom per 
sc. I don't think it's a thing which feels 
healthy to me. People get understandably 
pissed off because my name's mentioned 
a lot and it gets boring. Everyone can 
get interviews with me so from the point 
of view of fandom it can't be an awful 
lot of fun, and from my point of view, 
with the conventions particularly, it's 
got completely nightmareish. The last two 
have been horrible. 

M£: I've seen something of how it works. 

I remember people leaping in and stepping 
on Phyllis's toes and things like that. 

AM: Well it's got much worse than that. 

The con before last I was trapped in a 
corridor for the entire weekend, I finally 
got to the dealers' room at 4 o'clock on 
Sunday when it was closed. I'm not just 
saying "Oh gosh, isn't it horrible, there's 
people asking for my autograph," I was 
pressed up against a stairwell by a mass 
of people and I was there for hours and 
there was just more people coming into 
the back and everybody has got loads and 
loads of copies and I was trying to get 
away... It's not the convention organisers 
fault, but I spoke to Frank [Plowright, 
one of the organising committee] about 
it and he said "Well, we're going to have 
a hospitality room" and I thought that 
maybe I could announce that I would be 
doing only one signing, people should not 
ask me for autographs for the rest of the 
weekend, but it's a nightmare; "I'm not 
going to be there for the signing, I've 
come all this way, could you just sign 
this, and as soon as you sign one there's 
a load more, and it takes less time to 
sign your autograph than to explain why 
you're not going to sign it... 

MS: I think you're in a bit of a trap here, 
Alan, You ve had an awful^lot of publicity, 
you've appeared everywhere, because when 
people ask you, you say yes, you're willing 
to talk to people and so forth and that's 
to be praised. And while this is quite 
a reasonable attitude, you know what some 
of the reaction will be. 

AM: The thing is Martin I'm not going to 
be around to hear It. The thing with 
fandom, the personality thing has got 
completely stupid. It's a thing that I've 
always taken the piss out of - when I was 
doing the Daredevils it was all about "Alan 
Moore, Genius or Demi-God?" or shit like 
that. At that point I could still make 
jokes like that but it's got to the point 
where people will think of the personality 
before the work. Also to a degree the 
fandom thing changed. I have spoken to 
you before saying that I don't think fandom 
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is necessary in the way that it was. I 
don t think there is a need for a sort 
of small enclave of comic enthusiasts. 

I think you have got comic hobbyists which 
is one thing and you have people who have 
a serious interest in the medium. I'm not 
interested in comic hobbyists. I'm sure 
they're lovely people, I know a lot of 
them, they are fine people, but I'm not 
a hobbyist any more. 

MS : I can tell you for sure that 1 1 m going 
to get at least one or two letters that 
will say "I see Alan Moore has got too 
big for his fans now." 

AM: The beauty of it from my point of view 
is that I might not be reading them. It's 
not getting too big for fans, it's getting 
too big for hobbyists. In my opinion the 
















people I'm interested in talking to, I'll 
talk to them through my work. If they like 
my work they will read it, they won't need 
personal appearances by me, they won't 
need fragments of the True Cross, they 
won't need laying on of hands, I mean 
really, they won't need autographs. When 
I was doing the Daredevils because nobody 
was interested in comics the enthusiasm 
of people in fandom was a vital thing. 

I'm not taking that away from fandom, in 
those days a lot of new talent was coming 
up out of it, there was the Fast Fiction 
people, Worlds Collide and all that stuff, 
and I tried to encourage it. But I think 
the relationship now is degrading to both 
parties. The whole thing is twisted out 
of proportion, everything gets a bit silly. 
I've been having tea recently and a couple 
of times the phone has rung, and it's 
someone who's gone through the phone book, 
that happens more times than you'd think. 
It's not difficult to find, and you are 
in the middle of dinner, one of the few 
moments of your life that is not dedicated 
to comics, when you're actually with your 
family. And they don't want to actually 
say anything. 

MS : They just want to Speak To ALAN MOORE! 
-AM : They will say "How is your latest 
project going Alan?" and I can think of 
other people in the medium who would say 
fuck off at that point, and it's not 
because I'm nice that I don't, it's just 
that I find it very difficult to be rude 
to people. My work is the only thing that 
is important, whether people like it or 
not, and they can buy it if they like, 
they won't have to contend with this vast 
image every time they pick it up. I'm 
probably overstating it ridiculously, but 
that's what it feels like sometimes. 

MS : At UKCAC last year Susan Catherine 
overheard two fans talking, as she does, 
and one of them was saying "You know 
everybody's saying 'Alan Moore is God' 
but when you think about it, he is." 

AM: Yes. Martin Crookall's letter in a 
letters page said "Is Alan Moore a Demi- 
God or just a very clever writer?" I'd 
settle for very clever writer. I'd settle 
for clever writer. If it came to it, 

Martin, I'd settle for writer . 

There's a lot of people in fandom I 
shall miss having contact with, I've met 
some lovely people, people who I wish I 
could have kept up correspondence with. 
That's another thing that goes out of the 
window, I used to have a lovely 
correspondence with Pete Scott and Graeme 
Bassett and... 

MS: Me as well, I used to get these 
enormous long letters from you. 

AM: Sure, lots of people I used to write 
to...I don't even write to members of my 
own family now. I don't answer letters 
because at the end of the working day I've 
got such a horror of writing. Anyway, ask 
your questions, Martin. 

MS: Well the raison d'etre of this 
interview is to ask some hard questions. 
Let's start on Watchmen because this 
interview arose ou*t of some correspondence 
on that. There was a letter in FA102 from 
Stephen Balshaw which was discussing the 
rape, the Comedian and Sally Jupiter, where 
he's saying she wants it... 

AM: Was that the letter where he was 
wondering whether I had thought about the 
implications? 

MS : Yes, that's the one. 

AM: Yes. Considering that I based the whole 
of issue 9 upon it shows that I had thought 
about It a little bit. What I was trying 
to do then...it's a dodgy subject, it's 
one that Is difficult, It was something 
that I was trying to actually have a look 
at, something that is much more complicated 
in real life than it is in fiction. Yes, 
it Is a way that men suppress women, and 
it is understood that it is an awful, 
hideous thing for one person to do to 
another person, but at the same time 
looking at the reality of rape as I know 
it, as I see it reported, and in the 
experience of people I know who have been 


close to those situations I found that 
there are things in reality that don't 
gel with the black and white presentation 
in the normal comic book scheme of things. 
This is not a plea for sympathy for the 
rapist and shouldn't be understood as such, 
it's just stating that unless you 
understand the problem thoroughly there 
is not much chance of solving it. I don't 
think it's enough to say "Rape is hideous 
and wrong" and that rapists should be 
punished. 

MS : It's what everyone's saying at the 
moment without stopping it. 

AM : And it doesn't stop rape. You can 
legislate against rape and rape still 
happens. It needs to be understood rather 
than roundly condemned. You don't need 
to condemn rape. I should think that most 
of my readers know that rape is wrong. 

What I wanted to do in that scene is to 
show that there is more to it than that. 

In any sort of human involvement of that 
sort of complexity, there is more to it 
than just a simple need to condemn. I 
understand it to be a fact that a number 
of women, from guilt afterwards, form the 
belief that maybe they did invite it in 
some way. Once you start saying that you 
are going to get howls of protest because 
it sounds so close to that awful judge's 
proclamation that women who dressed in 
a certain fashion were inviting rape, or 
women who hitched a lift were inviting 
rape. 

MS: "Contributory negligence". 

AM: That's not what I'm saying at all. 

There are very complex things in the human 
psychology, not only in the area of rape 
but in all areas. I understand that people 
who have been held hostage and threatened 
by death by terrorists very often achieve 
a very close relationship with those 
terrorists. Coming at it from another angle 
in most other areas of crime there Is such 
a thing as victimology. The New York police 
found a woman called Muggable Mary who 
in some way invites mugging. If she walks 
through a park she will be mugged four 
or five times. The police follow her and 
pick off the muggers. This gets close to 
the sort of thing that Camus was talking 
about when he said that the murderer and 
the victim have an almost equal complicity 
in the crime. 

MS : In 'The Stranger'. 

AM: Yes, it's that sort of element. Whether 
you agree with it or not, it seems to be 
worth thinking about, worth considering 
if we're to have any understanding of rape. 
Now I hope I didn't present the Comedian 
as being right, I didn't try to imply that 
there was anything moral about what he 
did. I went out of my way in the 'Probe' 
interview to have Sally Jupiter state that 
rape was rape, and it's wrong, and you 
can't condone it. But it seemed to me 
feasible that someone who may have been 
attracted to the person at least slightly 
before the rape happened could afterwards 
have such a lot of doubts, such a lot of 
guilt, that in different circumstances, 
in a different mood and in different times 
several years later, could conceivably 
welcome him back, just once, as a lover. 

MS : Just once? 

AM : Just once, and then it was no big 
affair, it was just one afternoon and for 
the rest of her li^e she wondered why she 
had done it and could never tell anybody. 
Also it thematically tied in, in terms 
of the storyline. 

MS: Stephen in that letter calls it a 
"beautiful irony", Laurie's parentage, 
but he also points out that the Comedian 
originally says she wants it, "No spelt 
Y-E-S"... 

AM: I could not argue in all honesty that 
it is impossible for a reader to read 
Watchmen and to come away with the 
impression that the Comedian was right 
when he said that, but what I wanted to 
give them was not something black and white 
but a sort of moral conundrum. I don't 
suppose there's many people out there who 
have seen 'A Clockwork Orange', but when 
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I say Stanley Kubrick's film, and the same 
with Burgess's book, the conundrum you 
are left with at the end is that here you 
have a monster, a rapist. Now given the 
option of taking away that creature's free 
will, by using brain surgery, drugs, to 
make them incapable of doing any of these 
things, are you doing something worse than 
they were doing in the first place? It 
is something that is very difficult to 
answer, and I liked the film because It 
didn't try to answer it, it left me with 
something I had to turn over and over in 
my brain afterwards. That's the way I try 
to work in a lot of my scripts, rather 
than to provide pat answers, and I know 
that when you are talking about something 
as sensitive as rape, yes, I suppose I 
could be accused of dicking around with 
a sensitive issue. I don't know why sex 
is always so much more sensitive than any 
other area but it does seem to upset 
people. I've done things in my stories 
which I was sure would upset people 
politically or perhaps religiously, but 
sex is always the one, anything to do with 
sex is the thing that always upsets people 
out of all proportion. Obviously as a 
writer I do these things deliberately with 
a certain amount of disregard as to how 
I upset people. That sounds callous, but 
you cannot always gear your work towards 
the most sensitive reader in any area. 

You have to take chances. The rape, perhaps 
it was open to misinterpretation, but I 
think that if you read the work carefully 
I think that the impression that you would 
be left with was not that I was trying 
to say that the rape was right or that 
she was asking for it. I think that that 
would be a very crude interpretation in 
relation to the rest of Watchmen. 

MS : That certainly clarifies what you were 
meaning there. Another thing I wanted to 
ask you about, the political subtext in 
Watchmen, what it comes down to In the 
end, leaving aside his means for a moment, 
Veldt's ends were very successful as far 
as we could see... 

AM : Were they? 

MS : A peace seemed to come about, there 
were signs of things to be worried about, 
like In that last panel... 

AM : The last panel Is the main thing. 

Sorry, carry on. 

MS: Well up to that point we have everyone 
agreeing that the ends are worthwhile, 
they don't want to do anything to screw 
up those ends by exposing Veidt. We have 
it all presented as a positive result, 
things improve in the latter part of 
Watchmen 12. 

AM : Well again, do we have it presented 
as a positive result? Rorschach certainly 
doesn't seem to take it as such. 

MS: But his is a very twisted morality. 

AM: Well yes, but all of the characters' 
moralities are In some way twisted. Maybe 
apart from Dan and Laurie who are perhaps 
a little too ordinary to be twisted. I 
don't know, they've all got thefr kinks, 

Dan likes his dressing up, Laurie's got 
this thing that she's blocking about her 
dad... At the end of Watchmen you are shown 
that Veidt has chosen to kill a large but 
finite number of people In order to bring 
about the end of war and the possibility 
of a new world. Much of the point of that, 

I mean it's tied in from the very first 
page where you have Rorschach talking about 
President Truman.., 

MS: Hiroshima, yes... 

AM : Rorschach talks about President Truman 
on the very first page. Most of the stuff 
we put on the first page we put there 
because it was the key page which had a 
lot of the rest of the series in it if 
you looked at it in the right way. What 
Veidt has done is exactly the same: 
Hiroshima at home, on a larger scale. 
Watchmen's about our age, the 1980s, the 
bomb hanging over us, what that's doing 
to our society. Our world expressed in 
comic book superhero terms. When we get 
to the end of the s tory we have had the 
Black Freighter narrative in which again 








you've got the whole Hiroshima problem. 
Those are a parallel. Veidt has, with the 
best of Intentions, on the back of murdered 
people tried to save the world that he 
loves just as the mariner in the story 
does. I think this gives a rather dark 
foreboding. What Veidt has actually done, 
in the end he has become a monster, and 
also like the mariner he has really 
achieved nothing, that at the end is the 
possibility we leave open. 

One of the reviews in Amazing Heroes 
or something like that was saying the 
problem with Watchmen was that its authors 
were so keen for their Thatcherite saviour 
to put everything right! It seemed like 
a similar problem that John Wagner used 
to get on Judge Dredd. There's levels of 
irony that don't get appreciated. The last 
thing I want is a Thatcherite saviour like 
Veidt to put everything right. Yes, if 
you choose to look at Watchmen one way, 
maybe he is the hero, but he doesn't put 
everything right, he fucks around, does 
what he thinks is best, like Hitler did, 
like Nixon presumably did, like Thatcher 
presumably does. The world doesn't work 
like that. The world works upon a much 
more turbulent and chaotic set of vectors 
than those laid down by any one person, 
any one power. Well, sure, he saved the 
world from nuclear war, maybe . All the 
characters accept it, Dan, Laurie, Dr 
Manhattan, but we're not saying that these 
characters are right, or that they're not 
haunted by it. The last panel where we 
see Veidt I wanted to suggest that he's 
not going to get a moment's sleep from 
that moment on, because he's going to be 
wondering what Dr Manhattan meant... I 
tried to get over the fact that even at 
the end he wasn't sure whether he'd done 
the right thing. That was the whole point 
of the ending, to lay this drastic moral 
dilemma upon people: what would you have 
done? Would it be worth it? Would you have 
killed Rorschach? Those were the difficult 
moral questions I wanted to dump upon the 
readership, not to deliver a pat answer 
that yes, it would be worth sacrificing 
a bunch of people in order to save the 
Ear th. 

MS: Yes, but given the fact that the 
sacrifice had been made, everybody seems 
to go along with the results as a good 
thing, assuming that the results were 
carried through. Surely the armed paranoia 
is just redirected, it's still deterrence, 
it's still armed paranoia and deterrence 
as a philosophy, military armaments as 
a positive thing... 

AM: It's an old tactic. Again, we refer 
to Hitler throughout. Hitler's idea, when 
he was in a crippled Germany, on the road 
to ruin because of impossible war debts, 
with different factions blaming each other, 
he managed to unify his country, to salvage 
it economically, largely by uniting the 
population against a totally imaginary 
threat. It's not a new political tactic, 
it's one people have used since time 
immemorial. 

MS : Yeah, I realise that. What I was 
questioning, it seems to be presented that 
tha t end result, were it sustainable, would 
be a desirable thing. 

AM: I'm not saying it is a desirable thing, 
that's the whole point. I saw it as 
something which seemed conceivable, that 
might be desirable to Veidt. Veidt 
envisaged a world where there would be, 
faced with a threat from beyond the world, 
a cooperation, a pooling of resources and, 
from that, a growing and an 
interdependence. Something like what might 
very well happen with our world assuming 
that the progress in Russia continues at 
its present rate and you get a leadership 
in America capable of dealing with it. 

Let's not hold out too many hopes, but 
it's just about possible. With the current 
threat to the environment, which I think 
both countries are feeling quite severely. 
MS : Finally. 

AM: After twenty years of being told about 
it they've finally noticed that the climate 


is changing, the reactors are blowing up 
and all the rest of it. I would imagine 
that Veidt would see that, yes, there would 
still be weapons and things being produced 
but the world would have a much better 
chance of having a point on which it could 
cooperate, it could evolve, rather than 
just being wiped out by the convergence 
of all the crisis lines on his multiple 
graph. The whole point of Watchmen is that 
we weren't saying that was right. We're 
saying that that is tempting . That is 
something that people have done before, 
that was the whole justification for 
Hiroshima. We killed those people so that 
millions more didn't die. It's calling 
into question all such sacrifices. Do they 
ever work? Can they ever work? 

MS : Okay, those were the only couple of 
issues I wanted to raise in Watchmen. Now, 
The Killing Joke got a mixed reception... 
AM : I'm not surprised. 

MS: Why do you say that? 

AM : I am, personally, not over fond of 
it, which I've made no great secret of. 

I think Brian's artwork is lovely, but 
as for the story... It's a forty-page 
Batman story, a forty-page Joker story, 
that I wrote two or three years ago, around 
the time I was writing the first couple 
of issues of Watchmen. Sometimes stories 
work, sometimes they're good, sometimes 
they're not so good. You can put a lot 
of effort into a thing and it just doesn't 
work sometimes. You can't write perfect 
stories every time. With that particular 
one, I worked at it as hard as I could, 
there was something at the end of it that 
seemed a bit heavy, a bit depressing, but 
at the same time there were some bits of 
it I really did like. In terms of Batman 
stories it wasn't as good as the story 
I wrote about Clayface. It wasn't as good 
as the story I did with Batman in Swamp 
Thing. My feeling on it is that if you 
cam across that in a normal, floppy, forty- 
page DC Batman Annual, I'm sure it'd seem 
okay. You might have some misgivings about 
it, but it probably wouldn't have upset 
anyone too badly. But coming out three 
years after it was written, when the 
storytelling techniques which were at least 
reasonably fresh then have been flogged 
to death in Watchmen, coming out after 
an advertising campaign that was bigger 
than that for Watchmen and Dark Knight 
put together...for such a slender piece 
of work. Brian's artwork is gorgeous, and 
it's certainly worth buying for that alone. 
I don't think £1.95 is too steep for pages 
like that. But my story is nothing special. 
I tried to make it as good as I possibly 
could. It just didn't come together. I 
wouldn't have sent the thing in if I didn't 
think it worked on some level. I thought 
that it was okay. People were expecting 
it to be the next Watchmen or something. 

MS: Also it came a good while after 
Watchmen finished and you hadn't been doing 
anything else new... 

AM: Yeah, obviously everyone's attention 
focussed on it, and it's too slight a piece 
of work to stand up to that. Some bits 
were good. The flashbacks to the Joker's 
origin, I was pleased with them. 

MS: I wanted to ask you about the joke 
at the end, and Batman's reaction to it. 

Tha t's been interpreted in various ways.,. 
AM: People were saying, how could Batman 
share a joke with the Joker after the Joker 
had done all that stuff and wasn't it out 
of character? And of course, yes, it was 
out of character at the end. They both 
step out of character. For a moment the 
Joker's talking rationally to Batman. My 
viewpoint of Batman is probably very 
different from Frank Miller's and to most 
of the other interpretations. I'm not 
saying it's radlcaI , it's a fairly 
conventional one, I think if you read the 
CLayface story I did, at the end of it 
you more or less have Batman, despite all 
the grimness and darkness, being always 
prepared to offer help first to people 
he perceives as victims. I perceive Batman 
as having a great deal of sympathy for 
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people who are crazy. He's not crazy 
himself but he's near enough to it to 
understand it. Frank got a similar thing 
over with the Two-Face sequences in Dark 
Knight, he probably got it over a lot 
better than me. That's my vision of Batman. 
At the end, I thought it was in character 
for Batman to at least offer the Joker 
a chance, to say, just this once, if we 
can put all this lunacy to one side and 
sort it out, it's not too late. 

MS : I'll go along with that. 

AM : So the Joker steps out of character. 

He starts to tell this very sad joke, and 
he's crying while he's telling it. What 
I wanted to do was to have a moment where 
they are both out of character. They've 
both stepped out of their roles for just 
a second - the police cars are coming, 
the sirens are approaching from the 
background, another two minutes and it'll 
be gone and they'll be back to being Batman 
and the Joker, and they'll never have that 
chance to talk again, and they'll carry 
on until they get to Frank's Dark Knight 
when one of them will croak the other one. 
They're not laughing at the joke. They're 
laughing at their situation. That was what 
I intended by it. The Joker has just 
explained their situation. They're both 
crazy, and one of them has got out and 
is offering it to the other one, offering 
some sort of freedom, but the Joker's too 
crazy in his way to accept it, it's too 
late for that, there's no way you can walk 
across the beam of light the Batman's 
trying to shine between them. And they 
both understand that, they both understand 
that they're going to kill each other, 
it's an awful, fatal thing. It wasn't meant 
to be a very cheering scene. 

MS : I can see the Batman seeing that point, 
seeing the absurdity of their relationship, 
just continually having these ridiculous 
fights and never resolving anything, 
knowing that eventually it'll come to one 
of them killing the other, but I still 
can't see him reacting by laughing... 

AM : Yeah, well... These characters, Batman 
included - and I'm sure there'll be lots 
of people who disagree with this - they're 
all completely malleable. They have been 
handled by hundreds of writers who've all 
seen them and treated them differently. 

They are not characters as such, they are 
icons. They are a costume, a certain brief 
set of mannerisms, and then each writer 
will take that costume, that set of 
mannerisms, that history, that folklore, 
and will invest it with the substance of 
what they want to say. You could say it's 
out of character for Green Arrow to turn 
from a clean-cut Alan Ladd figure into 
a bearded, raving radical. There was that 
costume, that history, and someone who 
wanted to say that. I was just taking the 
Batman figure - and I must admit that he's 
not one who...well, I've not really got 
any great feeling for any of the 
superheroes at the moment, but I've never 
felt as emotionally involved with the 
Batman character as, say, Frank has, Batman 
was never my favourite character. But at 
the same time there are things about Batman 
and the myth that surrounds him I like 
and I just wanted to take elements of that 
and put my own interpretation on it. 

MS: You're talking about the difference 
between regarding it as a Batman story 
and regarding it as a story that happens 
to feature Batman. 

AM: Yeah, that's it. The reasons for the 
origin of the story was that I said I'd 
like to work with Brian, and I asked Brian 
what he's like to draw because I wanted 
to make It as comfortable for him as 
possible. He said "How about a Joker 
story?" That was the Initial impetus. From 
that point on what I've got to do is think, 
what sort of Joker story might Brian like 
to draw? What does Brian like? Once I've 
got a few things that Brian likes, how 
would they fit into a Joker story that 
I might like to write? The process is not 
as cold and mechanical as that but that s 
something like what happens. There's 









An abrupt transition from Alan and David Lloyd's "V for Vendetta 
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my stories or the way that I live my life. 


nothing that I really feel that comfortable 
defending about The Killing Joke. I ve 
got my reasons lor doing everything In 
it, but at the end of the day it didn't 
hang together properly. I can understand 
people who've got all charged up on the 
hype being disappointed. This Is another 
reason why 1 do want to take a back scat 
in the personality stakes because it leads 
to things like that, the hype preceding 
the thing. Steven Wells in the NNE (a 
British music paper) before the thing was 
out, before he'd seen it, said that The 
Killing Joke was going to be the best comic 
ever! I mean, thanks a bunch Steven. In 
the face of stuff like that, such a slight, 
lame thing as The Killing Joke, it doesn t 
stand a chance. t 

MS: I don't think there's many people who d 
stand a chance in the face of that. Let s 
go on to something a little wider. There 
are certain things in your writing which 
have become very distinctive. I know that 
some people are already getting tired of 
them. The main things are your couple of 
'patented methods' of switching scenes, 
the overlapping dialogue and the similar 
images. 

AM: I'm not surprised they're getting tired 
Tf them, I’m getting tired of them myself. 
Were you honestly dead tired of them 
already by the end of Watchmen? Not now , 
eighteen months later... 

MS: No, I don't think I was, as far as 
I - can remember. 

AM : I don't know whether many people really 
were. That's about when I stopped using 
them. Now The Killing Joke, that's got 
'em in as well. They're devices which I 
am long since fed up with, but back then 
they were still relatively fresh. Of course 
coming out after Watchmen it's "Oh, Jesus 
Christ, not these clever scene changes 
again where you've got one image bleeding 
Into another". I can well understand that. 

By the time I finished Watchmen I thought, 
that's it. I'd established a certain style 
for Watchmen once I was three or four 
issues into it I couldn't change it. I 
was on a train to hell really and I just 
had to pull it off with as much grace as 
I could. Watchmen took that stuff as far 
as I could ever hope to take it, and I 
was bored with it by the time I got to 
that point. 

MS: So we're not going to see it much in 
The future? 

AM: Oh Christ no! When it came to doing 
V“for Vendetta I was already thinking "What 
can I replace it with? I don't like this 
any more, I want to find a lighter way 
of doing this, a less laboured way." An 
obvious example seemed to be the Hernandez 
Brothers' work. I really like the choppy 
way they change scenes. 

MS: You mentioned that about Jaime 
"specifically in your 'Writing For Comics' 
series in FA. 

AM: There's something really beautiful 
"about that that I've come to appreciate 
more and more. When it came to writing 

V I thought "Maybe I'll have a try at 
that." I started looking back over the 
early episodes of V and realised that 
because David Lloyd is such a cantankerous 
get, even though I would lay things out 

in pages in V, Dave will rearrange them 
as he sees fit, which Is perfectly fair 
enough, Dave has got his own ideas on doing 
things, and they're usually right. So in 

V you will get abrupt changes in the middle 
of pages, you're suddenly in another scene 
and there's not that same linkage of 
visuals, because I hadn't got into the 
idea of streamlining it all back then, and 
in fact the end result is very similar 

to some of the Hernandez Brothers' stuff 
- not as good as theirs - but I found it 
wasn't a thing where I had to ape a style, 
but just in getting back to the natural 

V style it was completely different and 

so the last few issues of V flow seamlessly 
with the other work but they're totally 
different to Watchmen. That was a device 
that was interesting, it produced some 
interesting effects and I was able to mine 


it thoroughly in Watchmen. It's something 
that I'm bored with and I think that I 
shall probably be getting more and more 
bored with...there 1 s an awful lot of 
writers who do it now, which does 
contribute to the boredom. 

MS: I think we're even going to find 
Watchmen more difficult to value sensibly 
in Its correct place because of all the 
post-Watchmen stuff that's coming along. 

AM: Yeah, when you look at a lot of comic 
book cliches you forget that they were 
ever fresh. When you look at Marvel Comics 
today you see Lee and Kirby's formulae 
watered down ridiculously and still being 
trotted out, you sometimes forget that 
Lee and Kirby's stuff was ever any good. 

I'm not making any comparisons there 
between Watchmen and Lee and Kirby. 

MS: All this about trying out the scene¬ 
changing devices; extending that rather, 

It gives the impression of a writer who's 
still got a lot to learn. 

AM: Of course. Well, I hope so! You 
couldn't learn it all, it's an infinite 
field. You'd have to jack it In if you 
ever reached a level of perfection, if 
such a thing existed, which it doesn't. 

MS: I mention this because on one hand 
there are people who've presented Watchmen 
as the greatest thing ever produced in 
the comic book field, and on the other 
hand there are peopl^, who're saying "What's 
all this Alan Moore's doing now? Building 
sites in Northampton? What's all this 
nonsense? He's never shown he can do 
anything like this." There are already 
people saying: "He's had his peak", in 
effect. 

AM: That's up to them. That's one of the 
many reasons why I'd like to distance 
myself from fandom. There's this pissing 
contest element: who 1 s stronger, the Hulk 
or Thor? That's what it comes down to. 

Even amongst people who you would hope 
would know better, you'll find it coming 
down to, "Is he as good now as he was? 

Is he better than him ?" That's fine If 
people want to speculate upon that. It's 
got very little to do with the way I write 
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It's not anything I'm terribly interested 
in. As for this other stuff about "He's 
never shown any signs of being able to 
write stories about building sites in 
Northampton," this is Lewis Carroll to 
me. This is something which I can only 
Imagine has come up because of people 
getting semi-hysterical about what the 
Russians call 'the cult of personality*. 

Not thinking straight. It's a perfect 
argument for never learning to walk. It's 
a perfect argument for never doing 
anything. It strikes me as a great argument 
for nobody ever attempting anything that 
they've never done before. It's a great 
argument for continuing to write comic 
fanzine letter pages rather than ever 
trying to write a story yourself. It's 
a great argument for never writing to the 
fanzine letter pages In the first place. 
Also, it seems very selective, because 
what are you saying? That I've never shown 
I can write anything but superhero stuff? 
AM : Well, I used Halo Jones as an example 
of something different. 

AM: I think I've written enough science 
fiction materiaL to suggest that I might 
just about be able to, same with horror 
material. I think I might have done enough 
horror stories to suggest that I'm at least 
capable of handling It - whether 1 can 
do it well is a different question, but 
I can at least handle it. All right, that's 
fantasy. But there's things like the 
Bojeffries Saga, yeah, there's elements 
of fantasy in that as well, but things 
like 'Raul's Night Out', the werewolf Is 
totally unimportant to the plot. 

MS : He's just a funny counterpoint to the 
mundanelty. 

AM : It's a bit difficult to take these 
arguments seriously when right in the same 
issue of FA there's a review of Heartbreak 
Hotel 3, from which I can only conclude 
that I'm included In the bright young 
things who all show refreshing freedom 
from the traditions of superhero comics. 

It was a great review and I was really 
chuffed with that because it didn't mention 
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me and I entertained a brief fantasy for 
a moment that he hadn't noticed my name. 

It was Johnny Rush, I think. 

MS : Yeah. 

AM: It's probably not true, but just for 
a moment I thought "Wouldn't it be great 
if he reviewed it without even knowing 
that I'd done it?", not because it was 
a particularly good strip, but just because 
if someone says this shows a freshness 
that owes nothing to traditional superhero 
comics, great, especially in the light 
of the comments that were being made that 
I should never even try to do anything 
other than superhero comics. The two people 
who said it, one of them was Captain 
Courageous who's somebody I don't know, 
and Martin Crookall who's somebody I do. 

MS : And neither of them have any great 
attachment to superhero comics. 

AM : From Martin Crookall it astounded me. 

It was Martin who was saying "Is he really 
a demigod or just a very clever writer?" 

And this is nothing to do with any 
criticism of me, which is largely water 
off a duck's back, this was something to 
do with Real War Stories. I thought that 
was an example of what I do when I'm not 
doing superheroes. It pleased me, that 
little seven-pager in there. I managed 
to get three or four novels condensed into 
a form which the person whose life I was 
actually talking about was pleased with, 
which was all I was concerned with, he 
was the main audience. But, again, Captain 
Courageous went into a bit of a diatribe 
on Real War Stories. It did make me cross 
a little bit. Nothing personal to the guy, 

I don't know him, he was probably just 
talking without knowing what he was talking 
about, but it was this strange doctrine 
of futility, he was more or less saying 
that the people who do Real War Stories, 
it's just predictable anti-war bleatings 
that will not do anything to change the 
way these things are done. "After all, 
conscription Is a form of social control, 
and just doing comic books about it won't 
change anything." That was something that 
made me very cross on behalf of Real War 
Stories more than on behalf of myself 
because my involvement was only part of 
a lot of other people, not least the people 
concerned in telling us the stories. What 
made me angry was that doctrine of futility 
which seems to state that there's no point 
in doing anything. 

MS : I don't think that that's what he's 
saying,.. 

AM : Racism is a form of social control, 
there is therefore no point to the Nelson 
Mandela stuff that was on the other day. 

MS : What he's complaining about really: 

"not even trying to understand 
conscription. Just getting a united front 
of voices baying against it in the hope 
that will somehow be enough to make it 
go away." What he's suggesting is that 
the way to make it go away is not just 
complaining that it's a bad thing, but 
by explaining why it's there and how it 
works. 

AM : I think there was enough of that in 
Real War. There was the stuff I was doing 
In Bill Erhart's story, talking about how 
he'd been lied to, how he'd been sent by 
business interests across the world to 
kill rice farmers. I thought that was a 
pretty clear explanation of how the 
military works. I think that it did a much 
better explanation of what it likes to 
actually be conscripted or to voluntarily 
join the military than many other products 
that I've seen. I did get the impression 
from his letter that somehow we'd all 
missed the point that war was a form of 
social control, and that conscription was. 
CCGO have been doing this for a long time, 

I think they might've just sussed that 
out by now. 

MS : The only way that I can guess what 
he might mean as a valid criticism, and 
maybe I'm defending him more than he 
deserves, is to suggest that perhaps what 
he's saying is that the behaviour of 
conscription and the terrible treatment 


of soldiers and everybody during wartime 
Is just a symptom of the greater problem, 
and attacking the symptom doesn't get rid 
of the cause. 

AM: Yeah, well sure. But you could also 
say that sexism, racism...you could say 
that talking about these things doesn't 
get rid of the problem but in each instance 
It goes some way. Real ,War did achieve 
quite an important victory. Now none of 
the fanzines have reported this yet. I 
don't know why. It was made available to 
some of them Stateside, the news, and none 
of them touched it, and I would have 
thought it was one of the major comic book 
stories of the decade. Did you know that 
the Pentagon have been fighting quite a 
serious tooth and claw battle with Real 
War over its entry into American schools? 

MS : Good God no, I didn't know anything 
about that. 

AM : I believe that the Buyer's Guide were 
told, I believe someone said that even 
the Journal had been told about it. I 
dunno, I've not heard their side of the 
story. What happened was that some people 
wanted to make Real War available in 
schools. The Pentagon was flying its number 
one lawyer all over America, which must 
have cost them a hell of a lot of money, 
and he was putting the case that Real War 
should not be allowed in schools because 
it was polluting the minds of innocent 


schoolchildren with political 
sloganeering. 

MS : Give 'em GI Joe instead. 

AM : Yeah. So what happened was the CCCO 
attorney put the view that the American 
military are actually recruiting in schools 
through the Cadet Force, the ROTC. .. 

MS : Yeah, that happens in Britain too. 

AM : Yeah, they are presenting a rosy view 
of the military to children with no view 
to counter it, and they are leading 
children into making decisions that will 
affect their lives before they know the 
facts. This was the point that we were 
getting over time and time again in Real 
War Stories, that a lot of lies were told 
for a lot of very devious reasons to get 
these kids to put on a uniform and pick 
up a gun. There was quite a loud battle 
about all this and in the end the CCCO 
won which Is incredible. This is the weight 
of the Pentagon being brought to bear on 
one single comic book. And by some fluke 
of history the comic book won! Now Real 
War Stories is available in American 
schools which is an important precedent. 
Further Issues of Real War Stories are 
planned. We've already had people writing 
in, mothers...this is going to sound like 
the most embarassing endorsements on 
American television - "mothers wrote in 
in their thou sands." They didn't, but we've 
had two or three people writing in saying 
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"Thanks a lot, my son's always been a big 
Rambo fan, been really keen to get into 
the military, and he read Real War and 
has been in a state of shock and has 
realised..." I know it sounds stupid and 
trite but that was the sort of letters 
we were getting. And when you're actually 
reading them it’s difficult to just laugh 
cynically at them. They're very gratifying. 
MS: It must be one of the greatest 
responses you can get. 

AM: I suppose I'm just very close to the 
project and I don't mean to rant on at 
one guy's unguarded comment and I apologise 
if that's what it sounds like, but 
everybody involved in that project really 
meant it, they are all mature people who 
understand perfectly that war is about 
social control and they were trying to 
express that in their different ways. I 
worked with Bill Erhart. That was really 
interesting. But it was a very close thing, 
I nearly didn't work with Bill. There were 
two guys, there was a choice between them, 
who were perfect to work with me on a Real 
War story, both Vietnam vets. Eventually, 
just by tossing a coin or something, Bill 
won. The other guy, a few weeks later I 
got a letter from Joyce Brabner with some 
news clippings in, that he'd been at a 
peace demonstration where the trains take 
arms to Nicaragua. As part of the 
demonstration he'd laid down on the track 
and the train speeded up and took his legs 
of f. 

MS : Christ... 

AM: We had a whip-round for him, but shit, 
you can't buy new legs. But that is the 
committment of these people, very very 
serious about what they're doing. It was 
something that had achieved something. 

It seemed to me as if it was just being 
dismissed lightly as if it was just another 
X-Men comic. That's probably doing the 
guy a disservice. That was just to set 
the record straight because in my opinion 
that seven-page story felt to me like one 
of the most valuable pieces of work I'd 
ever done. 

MS : I would think the letter you mentioned 
would be worth any number of Eagle Awards. 
AM : Yeah, absolutely. The same thing goes 
for the Christie book, to which you could 
apply the same things. Do you want a bit 
of news on tha t? 

MS: Yeah, go on! 

AM : Well it's depressing news, well semi¬ 
depressing. The Christie case was due to 
start in Miami today [27/6 or 6/27, 
depending which side of the Atlantic you're 
on]. On Friday I received a phone call 
from Joyce Brabner who was down In 
Washington visiting the Christie people 
who were getting psyched up to fly down 
to Miami. They received news that the judge 
had thrown the case out of court. The judge 
had said that there was insufficient 
evidence and that there was no evidence 
that Per Anka Hansen had ever been at 
Lapenca. Now what that means is for one 
thing he hadn't looked at the video tape; 
most television viewers in this country 
who happened to see the program the other 
week are pretty sure that Per Anka Hansen 
was at Lapenca, there's no denying it 
really, once you've looked at the video. 

The judge had ignored fifty pounds of 
evidence and had just thrown the case out 
of court. 

MS : So is that the end of it? 

AM: No. The Silkwood case was won on 
appeal. This is almost standard practice 
for Christie. But the timing of it means 
that yes, they will go to appeal and yes, 
it is pretty likely that the case will 
be heard because the reasons for throwing 
it out were so ridiculous. He could have 
announced that he was throwing it out 
beforehand, but that would have given 
Christie maybe just enough time to get 
the case heard before the election. 

MS : Ahh, I see... 

AM : Now they can't, it won't be heard until 
after the election. Obviously with George 
Bush being quite seriously implicated in 
a lot of this, there are certain vested 


interests at work. 'Brought to Light' is 
still being published, same schedule, we're 
still having that out in September, it'll 
be published before the trial. It'll be 
the only thing on the case that will be 
coming out prior to the election. So it 
does put a certain degree more emphasis 
on the book. I believe that Warner are 
going to back it. Eclipse say they 
certainly are. Dean Mullaney phoned up 
the other night and said he was more intent 
than ever to do it and apparently Bill 
Sienkiewicz feels the same way. There's 
more weight upon the book now than there 
was previously. And I got a phone call 
from Joyce on Sunday morning, still in 
Washington, and they got into the Christie 
offices on Sunday morning and they'd been 
burgled. Very strangely one of the blocks 
in the wall had been very neatly and 
precisely taken out, chiselled out and 
removed. There'd been a lot of very 
expensive computer equipment totally 
ignored, but a couple of computers had 
been stolen from the far room. There was 
nothing particularly valuable on them or 
particularly interesting. All the main 
information about the case is on discs 
that are stored elsewhere. It looked too 
neat and precise for a normal burglary. 

On the other hand there was nothing that 
made it seem to be of any particular 
purpose as a CIA burglary. 

MS: Of course. 

AM : But I think the message that the people 
at Christie got was that it looked very 
much like a calling card, a way of saying 
"Look, we can get in here any time we 
want." Christie are still going ahead, 
they're lodging their appeals and they 
are trying to do their best to get the 
facts to the American public and to the 
world public at large, but it's looking 
Increasingly like, at least in terms of 
before the election, that Brought To Light 
is the only way we're going to be able 
to do that. So we're all keeping our 
fingers crossed that nobody chickens out 
at the last minute or that Warner 
Communications doesn't disappear in a 
blazing fireball. It's looking pretty hair- 
raising but we're still hoping to get it 
out towards the end of September. 

MS : There's one other thing I want to ask 
you about. It's again something that gets 
discussed in fandom. Somebody says "Have 
you read this book7 I think Alan took a 
structure or an idea or something from 
here," You've said this yourself, about 
taking a structure from one place for a 
story and an idea or approach from 
somewhere else. I was wondering how you 
feel about, well, let's call it plagiarism 
to be controversial, in general? Yours 
is clearly a slightly different case from 
say Keith Giffen. 

AM : I dunno. It's a matter of degree. There 
is nothing hard and fast about it and it's 
a matter of where you draw lines. There 
is no particular justification for drawing 
the line in one place or another. People 
make up their own minds. To some degree 
art is based upon plagiarism, it might 
be a partial plagiarism of a style or of 
a subject or of an idea. You can take an 
idea and translate it into another form. 
West Side Story out of Romeo and Juliet. 

MS : Well in the broadest possible terms 
we all exist within a cultural context, 
we're all following on;^ 

AM: That's right. Collages for example, 
or sampling. Plagiarism is something which 
is in the news a lot these days. Is it 
okay to take James Brown hollering and 
repeat it endlessly on sampled records? 

I don't know, I don't know what the ethics 
of it are, I try to be as original as 
possible, sometimes I get ideas from 
places, I always freely explain where those 
things came from. Sometimes you can't avoid 
it, sometimes it just happens by accident. 
That always sounds like a lame excuse. 

But when you've been turning out stories 
at the rate of maybe a couple a week for 
four or five years you try to remember 
whether an idea's yours or whether you 
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once heard it somewhere or read it 
somewhere or maybe someone told you the 
plot of a film. This is not an excuse for 
my stuff or anybody else's, Keith Giffen 
or Bomb the Bass or anything. We're all 
bombarded with lots of art every moment 
of the day, whether it be photography, 
advertising art, music, comic books, 
television, films. We're bombarded with 
lots of ideas, lots of styles, lots of 
visuals, lots of words. When we come down 
as creators to write, we're writing about 
our experience. We've got a headful of 
concepts, ideas. They sometimes mix 
together and form new ones. That's the 
creative process. West Side Story takes 
the entire plot from Romeo and Juliet but 
does something that owes nothing to Romeo 
and Juliet, something which has got its 
own character and works in its own way. 

I always try to credit my sources if I'm 
aware of them, and I'm willing to admit 
that anything in any of my stories might 
very well be traceable to a thousand 
different sources. I really don't know. 
Obviously looking at Skizz, it wasn't 
swiped from Steven Spielberg, not at all, 
but there's an awful lot in there that 
owes far too much to Alan Bleasdale. I 
thought if you put Alan Bleasdale in a 
science fiction context that'd be 
different, but it wasn't different enough. 
Of course there's a lot of other things 
in there. Skixx wasn't an Alan Bleasdale 
rip-off, one character in there and some 
of the atmosphere owed a lot to Alan 
Bleasdale. It wasn't a very good work as 
a result. It was derivative. I don't think 
I necessarily did anything evil or wrong, 
it was a case of admiring something and 
not having the taste or tact to know when 
I was going too far. 

MS : I've heard, perhaps from you, that 
you were specifically told, "Rewrite ET 
for us." 

AM: Yeah. I don't think I did that. I'd 
never seen ET. All I knew was that it was 
about a boy and an alien. This was the 
first series I'd ever been offered on 
2000AD so I wanted to see if I could do 
it. I like the challenge of being asked 
to do naff stories. It's a good thing. 

It's nice to see what you can do with it. 

I avoided seeing ET until after I'd written 
Skizz. They told me that they wanted me 
to produce something with a boy and his 
alien and I said "Can I make it a girl," 
and what else can I do? "Can I make it 
England?" so Instead of a slick American 
reality we have got Birmingham, "and can 
I try to make it as realistic as possible 
within the confines of 2000AD and get 
political stuff in the paper," it was just 
trying to get a lot of it in. 

There Is an instance where I was doing 
a Time Twister for 2000AD and I had seen 
a picture by Steve Bissette, it was long 
before I knew Steve, of a couple of alien 
juvenile delinquents soaring over a 
prehistoric landscape. I thought that it 
would be good to do something with two 
characters like that, two alien juvenile 
delinquents messing around through history. 
That was the initial idea. Once I got into 
it I thought "How shall I characterise 
them?" and at' that time there was the 
Animal House stuff, John Belushi, that 
sort of stuff, there were all the OC and 
Stiggs stories in National Lampoon. 

MS : That's the source everyone points to. 
AM: Yes, but OC and Stiggs had come out 
of Animal House which had come out of 
National Lampoon, so it was just frat 
humour. It lead in its death throes to 
Porkies. 

MS: There was an OC and Stiggs movie as 
well. 

AM : I didn't see that. 

MS: It was terrible, 

AM : Okay, it was a one-off Time Twister, 
you have these two juvenile delinquents, 
and I'll take some of that frat humour 
and I'll do this little self-contained 
story of these two who mess up all of 
Earth's history just to play a practical 
joke on their Dean, and I thought, well, 
















DR & Quinch: How influenced was it by National Lampoon's "OC and Stiggs"7 



as a tip of the hat I'll call it DR and 
Quinch. And then 2000AD say everyone loves 
it, turn it into a series. I think I didn't 
do it any longer than I could get away 
with, it was a pretty short series. 

MS ; There were only about a dozen episodes. 
AM : Yeah, but that's the thing that gets 
uncomfortable, are you ripping them off? 
Undoubtedly you are in some ways, 
especially when there is a series based 
upon it and never credited, 2000AD would 
never credit that, just like DC comics 
have...did you know that John Constantine 
wasn't based upon Sting? He never looked 
like Sting, any reference to John 
Constantine ever looking like Sting has 
been ruthlessly excised from the 
introduction of the Titan books, on the 
orders of DC, from DC letters pages. We 
have rewritten history. The legal 
department are worried so John Constantine 
was never based upon Sting. 

MS : There is one specific example I wanted 
to bring up, again something out of an 
FA letter column. Back in FA99 Simon 
Russell wrote in and said "Has anyone read 
Super Folks, a novel by Robert Mayer? It 
reads very much like a springboard for 
Alan Moore's last Superman story," and 
he sent a copy of this to me, and I read 
it, and it has got quite a lot in common. 

AM: I have read Super Folks. I would have 
said that it was more of a springboard 
for Marvelman than for anything else, I 
think that 1 have even said that in an 
interview somewhere, that the central image 
in Super Folks is the paunchy superhero. 

MS: It's the superman who has grown old. 

AM : That's right, and there's also the 
bits about Captain Mantra...now he hasn't 
forgotten his magic word, but there's 
something, he doesn't say it any more, 
there is that air of melancholy about it. 

I hadn't thought about it in relation to 
the last Superman story. What Robert Mayer 
was doing...Superman is referred to in 
passing, but the central character is meant 
to be Superman, and all the supporting 
characters are Superman's supporting cast, 
you can tell which ones they are. At the 
end Mxyzptlk turns out to be behind it 
all in both instances. 

MS: That's the big similarity. There is 
a big confrontation at the end, Mxyzptlk 
is revealed and goes through the spiel 
about - I can't remember it word for word, 

I read the book a year or two ago... 

AM: Isn't that what usually happens in 
Mxyzptlk stories? 

MS: Not that he comes up and says that 
he wasn't a nice guy... 

AM: No. I thought that I had given 
different reasons. I can't remember the 
book that well now. 

MS : Yes, there were slightly different 
mo tiva tions to it. 

AM : Well, Martin, in all honesty I wasn't 
thinking about the Robert Mayer book when 
I was writing the Superman story. I was 
thinking of It when I wrote Marvelman, 
or at least that was one of the many things 
I was thinking about. From what I can 
remember the reason I put Mxyzptlk there 
at that point...well, for one thing he 
had to be in the story, because he was 
one of the most important Superman 
characters, also that seemed to be the 
best plot device to be able to run through 
a gallery of Superman villains. 

MS : He's also the most powerful one. 

AM : Yes, in terms of the Superman mythology 
with Superman's vulnerability to magic. 

Also I think that a Fifth Dimensional 
Sorcerer wouldn't be a little man in a 
funny hat, I don't think that owes anything 
to Super Folks, as far as I remember, in 
that, that is actually what he looks like, 
he's just gone bad over the years, which 
is not the same as what I did. 

MS : No it’s not. I thought perhaps your 
thinking was, yes, he's got to be in there, 
yes, he's the most powerful, let's put 
him behind It, and let's play him 
differently, let's twist him around. 

AM : That was basically what I was doing. 
Again, with all these things, I could not 


swear on a stack of Bibles...I know that 
I did not consciously think of Super Folks 
when I wrote that, but it doesn't seem 
to me to be a particularly exceptional 
idea. Is that rare, the idea of Mxyzptlk 
turning out to be behind it all? 

MS: At worst we're talking about a case 
of being unconsciously influenced, which 
I do believe can happen. 

AM : I'm unconsciously Influenced by lots 
of things, and proud of it. If I wasn't 
I don't know if I'd write a word. You're 
consciously or unconsciously influenced 
by everything you read or see or listen 
to and by your experiences. Hopefully 
you'll absorb enough of each to make an 
interesting mix that strange mutations 
will pop out from. But it's a prett bizarre 
process. I think plagiarism is going to 
become a more and more difficult concept 
to define as time goes on. 

MS : I don't find it^too difficult to say 
that I don't think you've done anything 
wrong, and I don't find it too difficult 
to say that I think Keith Giffen has. He's 
claiming it was unconscious plagiarism, 
but when you happen to come out with a 
whole sequence of panels line for line... 
AM : I've got nothing against Keith Giffen, 
but at the same time I would have been 
as embarassed as fuck if I'd done that - 
well, I wouldn't have done it. I don't 
want to moralise about Keith Giffen. 
Sometimes I look at people who've obviously 
taken devices I've used or styles of mine. 

I feel quite pleased about it. Even people 
who've lifted sequences almost, or lines 
of dialogue. I'll be quite pleased when 
I recognise them. 

MS : I can't remember who said it... 
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MS and AM: "Imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery." 

AM: I don't feel angry about it, it's nice 
to know that people are copying me. Just 
a silly, egotistical thing. If I see people 
ripping off my plots and changing the 
characters around or ripping off ideas 
of mine, I don't even think of it as 
ripping off, they're just lying around, 

I'm not using them any more, please feel 
free. It's something I've got a fairly 
lax attitude to. 

MS : Well that pretty well covers it - I 
didn't think we'd go on as long as this. 

AM : I don't want the preamble to sound 
like...well, I suppose in a way yes I am 
cutting off contact with fandom. That's 
not in a malicious way, it's a caring way, 
as Dame Edna Everage would say. 

MS : So this is the last Alan Moore 
interview for the foreseeable future. 

AM: You've got an exclusive there, Martin. 

I- don't want to do the usual rash of 
interviews when we bring out 'The 
Mandlebrot Set' - well, not in fanzines 
anyway. I might be doing stuff in the 
bigger magazines, where it's not such an 
enclosed audience, where the preconceptions 
are different, where they ask different 
questions. It's been a gas, and I've 
enjoyed the relationship I have had with 
fandom but it gets too close sometimes. 
Sometimes you feel like fandom's first 
girlfriend. There's the Initial 
infatuation, then growing hysteria and 
then a sense of disappointment... It seems 
too emotional. 

MS : Good luck with all the projects, 
especially the AARGH thing. 













































